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THE CHURCH AND POLITICS IN ALSACE 


: GEVERA. pronouncements by Mgr. Ruch, the 
: Bishop of Strasburg, within the past few weeks, 
_ have drawn attention to one of the most intricate 
_ and difficult problems of the Church in France since 
the War. Without attempting to present the whole 
problem that is involved, it is of considerable interest 
| to note the attitude which has been adopted by the 
‘patriot Bishop of Strasburg,’ whose conduct during 
the trying years since the War has shown him to be 
one of the most courageous and outspoken and also 
one of the ablest members of the French hierarchy. 
He has had to face a situation more embarrassing and 
more complicated than has any other bishop in 
France. Nothing proves more strikingly both the 
simplicity and the courage with which he has faced 
his duties than his own reluctant disclosure, made at 
a banquet of the Catholic Young Men’s Association 
in the spring of last year, that he had been prevented 
by the Pope himself, year after year since the War, 
from resigning his bishopric and retiring to a Car- 
thusian monastery. 

The circumstances which led to that revelation 
have already been described in BLAckFriars. Mer. 
Ruch was speaking in reply to a campaign of per- 
sistent misrepresentation of his own conduct by the 
Action Francaise. It was not that the Action Fran- 
caise had attacked him personally. On the contrary, 
it was they who gave him the title of the ‘ patriot 
Bishop of Strasburg,’ and proclaimed, week after 
week—until he was forced into making public the 
most intimate secrets of his spiritual life—that the 
Vatican had attempted to remove him from his bishop- 
tic because of his sturdy patriotism as a citizen of 
France. The facts were actually the direct opposite. 
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When M. Herriot made his famous ‘ programme 
speech,’ after the elections of 1924 which had brought 
his party into office and driven out M. Poincaré, Mgr. 
Ruch had been one of the first to organise a strenuous 
resistance among the Catholics of. Alsace to the pro- 
posals for a renewed attack upon the Church. The 
protests came to a head more quickly in Alsace than 
in any other part of France. 

A spontaneous organisation came into being 
pledged to resist the expulsion of the religious 
orders; and on two definite matters the Catholics 
of Alsace were confronted with a direct challenge to 
the privileges which had been guaranteed to them by 
M. Millerand and M. Clémenceau immediately after 
the Armistice. They had been given full assurances 
that the rights which they had exercised under the 
German administration of Alsace would not be dimi- 
nished in any way. Yet here was M. Herriot threaten- 
ing, in the first instance, to impose upon all Alsace 
the system of undenominational schools which was 
enforced elsewhere in France. His other threat, to 
abolish the restored diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See, involved an unforeseen difficulty which Mgr. 
Ruch exploited with great dexterity. So, when the 
Herriot Government set about introducing the unde- 
nominational schools in Alsace, the Bishop placed 
himself at the head of a movement which organised 
what was known as the ‘school strike,’ and had the 
effect of modifying the Government’s programme 
before it was overthrown. And when the Embassy 
to the Vatican was about to be withdrawn, the Alsatian 
Catholics successfully insisted that they at least were 
entitled to have a diplomatic representative of their 
own at the Vatican; and on the basis of that neces- 
sary compromise a solution had been almost found 
before M. Herriot’s downfall left the whole question 
in abeyance. 
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It is now well known, and even openly admitted, 
that in the months of feverish excitement during which 
these controversies were raging, the Herriot Govern- 
ment did: in fact apply to the Holy See, through the 
French Ambassador there, with a demand for the im- 
mediate removal of Mgr. Ruch from Strasburg on 
the ground that he was leading a political revolt 
against the Government. Mgr. Ruch himself has 
admitted this. He explained that, although he had 
once again eagerly besought the Holy See to liberate 
him and allow him to retire into a monastery, the 
Pope ordered him to remain at his post. The Action 
Francaise newspaper, on the contrary, had been 
asserting day after day that the Holy See was order- 
ing Mgr. Ruch to resign at the bidding of M. Herriot 
and M. Briand, who, it alleged, were working in 
concert with Cardinal Gasparri to bring about the 
rehabilitation of Germany. 

The situation had, in fact, become very paradoxi- 
cal. Mgr. Ruch was so well known for his intense 
patriotism that the Action Francaise could not believe 
that the Vatican approved of him. At the same time, 
it was Mgr. Ruch who was leading the Catholic re- 
sistance to the French Government, with results 
which have added enormously to his own difficulties. 
For there had been acute discontent in Alsace since 
very soon after the French administration began, and 
since his own appointment as the first French bishop 
of Strasburg since 1870, The French system was 
very different from that which had been in force for 
nearly fifty years; and all sorts of local problems 
arose which caused friction between Alsace and the 
Government in Paris. M. Herriot’s open attack upon 
the Catholics enormously accentuated the growing 
discontent; and the Home Rule movement, which 
had been comparatively insignificant until then, now 
suddenly assumed formidable proportions. Many of 
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the Alsatian clergy joined in it; and Mgr. Ruch had 
the thankless and almost impossible task of trying to 
keep alive the enthusiasm for France in Alsace, at 
the very time when he was organising resistance to a 
Government which proclaimed that Alsace must be 
brought into line with the rest of France in the matter 
of schools and of relations with the Holy See. The 
defiance of the French Government which he had 
been forced into leading had given a new impetus to 
the Home Rule or ‘autonomist’ movement, even 
though Mgr. Ruch himself was vehemently opposed 
to that movement. 

Such, roughly, was the situation when M. Poincaré, 
in the spring of this year, sanctioned the trial for 
treason of a number of leaders of the autonomist 
movement. Several priests were among the leaders 
who were tried; and the majority of the accused— 
including Dr. Ricklin, the chief among them—were 
Catholics. The priests had been severely repri- 
manded some time before by Mgr. Ruch for their 
active participation in the movement; but sympathy 
with them was very widespread among Catholics since 
M. Herriot’s arrival in office. The result of the trial 
and the manner in which it was conducted only in- 
flamed discontent still further; and when sentences 
of imprisonment were passed upon the leaders 
(though they have since been amnestied), there was 
an immediate outburst of indignant sympathy with 
them among many conservative-minded people who 
did not share their views, but who believed that they 
had been unfairly condemned. M. Poincaré has 
devoted a great deal of attention to the question since 
the trial, and various measures have been taken to 
appease discontent. But there is a strong feeling 
among many Catholics in Alsace that M. Poincaré is 
only trying to make the agitation subside until the 
Freemasons can return to the charge later on. Such 
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feelings of suspicion, whether they are well founded 
or not, are only natural in the existing state of indig- 
nation and resentment; and it must be long before 
the bitter memories have died out. 

In the meanwhile, Mgr. Ruch, with characteristic 
devotion and courage, has in recent weeks been com- 
ing out boldly again with strenuous appeals to the 
Catholics of Alsace to recognise their duty as patriotic 
Frenchmen. His attitude has caused him much un- 
popularity, and he has been bitterly assailed by many 
of his own people. But his recent actions and pro- 
nouncements are of great importance. They have 
centred around an incident which is much too compli- 
cated to discuss in detail, but was at any rate highly 
characteristic of the courage and direct methods of 
Mer. Ruch. The incident began with the decision 
of the parish priest of Wisches not to celebrate this 
year the annual Mass for the soldiers who were killed 
in the War at the cemetery, but in the parish church 
instead. The Union of ex-Service Men protested to 
the Bishop against his decision, and asked him to 
appoint some priest of the diocese to celebrate Mass 
at the cemetery for them. They requested that the 
priest should, if possible, be a former military chap- 
lain. Mgr. Ruch received the complaint and made 
up his mind at once. ‘ Your wish is mine,’ he told 
them; ‘and I hereby appoint Charles Ruch, Bishop 
of Strasburg, formerly Chaplain of the XXth Corps. 
Next Sunday he will celebrate Mass at the cemetery 
des Chénes, and will speak a few words of edifica- 
tion.’ In due time the ceremony took place, and the 
Bishop delivered an eloquent and moving sermon, in 
which he made a strong appeal to Catholics in Alsace 
to remember their duties of patriotism, and to learn 
from the graves of the war dead how Frenchmen from 
the West as well as the East, and from North and 
South, had all come to fight and die side by side for 
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the defence of France and the recovery of the lost 
provinces. His sermon was widely quoted; and 
among other comments it produced a laudatory lead- 
ing article in The Times. 

ut the Bishop’s action provoked criticism among 
some of the Catholics in his diocese, and he has 
since written a letter to the Courrier de Strasburg, 
protesting against certain statements in an article 
which it published. The newspaper asserted that he 
had been misinformed, and that he was reported to 
have said privately that if he had known the whole 
truth about the incident concerning Wisches, he 
would never have done what he did. To this Mgr. 
Ruch now issues an explicit contradiction, and an- 
nounces that ‘I now arrange a meeting for next year 
at this same sacred spot for the good French Catho- 
lics of Alsace. I shall look forward to meeting you 
there.” In regard to his having been misinformed, 
he states that the priests from both parishes con- 
cerned had come to see him several times before the 
ceremony, and had given him a full account of every- 
thing ; and that the whole matter had been completely 
investigated before he preached his sermon. Finally, 
the newspaper stated that he ‘has been duped by the 
manoeuvres of a group of people who are not to be 
trusted, and who have exploited his patriotic feel- 
ings.’ To this the Bishop replies that he had merely 
* obeyed his conscience as a bishop, as a Frenchman, 
and as an Alsatian’; and he challenges his critics to 
prove the contrary if they can. 

Since the publication of that letter, Mgr. Ruch has 
also issued a long pastoral which deals in detail with 
the whole question of patriotic duty, and insists most 
strongly upon the duty of Catholics in Alsace to be 
loyal citizens of France. He claims that the ‘ great 
majority’ of his flock are French by birth and tradi- 
tion, and that patriotism for them involves a direct 
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duty to France. He discusses the existence of politi- 
cal differences among Catholics, and insists that, 
above political questions, patriotism has over-riding 
obligations. He quotes Leo XIII, Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV, and the present Pope as having insisted 
in various encyclicals upon the duty of patriotism 
and the value of love for one’s country as an aid to- 
wards charity towards all men. Patriotism, he de- 
clares, must not be hedged round by any conditions. 
It must involve a more definite loyalty and affection 
towards the citizens of one’s own country than to- 
wards those of other countries. And he proceeds to 
warn his flock, above all, against allowing the enemies 
of the Church to accuse Catholics of lack of loyalty. 
For prudent reasons as well, he urges the necessity of 
retaining the confidence of the Government, since 
otherwise all the civic positions will be entrusted to 
enemies of the Church. He appeals for a greater 
toleration and goodwill between Alsatians and French- 
men from other parts of France. Let them admit 
faults on both sides, and remember chiefly their duty 
to one another and their common heritage. ‘If the 
Alsatian concerns himself only with Alsatian in- 
terests,’ says Mgr. Ruch, ‘he compromises them, for 
he isolates and impoverishes himself, depriving him- 
self, his family, and his province of the advantages 
which they could derive from participation in the in- 
tellectual, economic, and moral life of a great coun- 
try. If the Frenchman of other provinces thinks only 
of the advantage of greater France, he imperils that 
likewise, by causing unrest, discontent, and irritation 
in Alsace.’ 

Finally he declares openly against any alliance of 
Catholics with members of parties which are definitely 
anti-Christian, against Socialists, anticlericals, and 
Communists. This renewed warning is the more sig- 
nificant because the treason trial at Colmar had proved 
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beyond doubt the existence of relations between certain 
autonomists, including Dr. Ricklin particularly, and 
the Communists. Mgr. Ruch repudiates sternly the 
plea that such alliances may bring benefit to the 
Church. He deals with the plea that ‘if all those who 
believe in the legislative autonomy of Alsace will 
present a united front, then their victory will avert 
all danger of laic laws being imposed by the French 
Government.’ He challenges the validity of such an 
argument. ‘ The enemies of Catholic rights and liber- 
ties are not all outside Alsace. Besides, whether the 
view is well founded or not, it is certain that the 
end does not justify the means, that no one may do 
evil to achieve good. Whether we wish it or not, 
whatever our intentions may be, the triumph of an 
enemy of our faith, of our morals, and of society is 
not a good; it is, on the contrary, an evil, for indi- 
viduals and for society, not only for France, but for 
Alsace, an evil for our souls and for the Church. We 
sin against charity, we do not love our brethren, if 
we assist the attainment of power by anyone who 
seeks to harm them.’ In a final appeal, he recalls 
the lessons of history and says that ‘a diocese is no 
more entitled than a man to commit suicide. Do not 
invoke the aid of the barbarians. Do not throw your 
little country into the arms of the Vandals. You 
would risk losing all, even honour itself. Let univer- 
sal charity, the love of Alsace and of France, make 
of this diocese a people of brothers. If misunder- 
standings, discords and unrest cannot end at once, 
at least let the chief of the diocese be the last and 
the only one to suffer from it.’ 

Assailed on all sides—by an anti-religious Govern- 
ment which tries to remove him from his see; by the 
jingo nationalists of the Action Frangaise who mistre- 
present him as working against the alleged pro- 
German intrigues of the Vatican; by the autonomists 
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The Church and Politics in Alsace 


whose movement has gathered so much momentum 
from his own resistance to the anticlericalism of M. 
Herriot’s Ministry—beseeching the Holy Father to 
relieve him of a task which he never desired, but 
which was placed upon him nine years ago, this coura- 
geous Bishop is one of the most remarkable figures 
of his age. It remains to be seen how far his personal 
influence and his earnest appeals for brotherhood and 
reconciliation will repair the ravages caused by the 
almost incredible folly with which the French Gov- 
ernment administered Alsace in the years after the 
War. He who led the opposition to M. Herriot’s 
attack upon the Church has, since the collapse of the 
anticlerical administration, had to strain every nerve 
to revive the patriotism of a disillusioned people. For 
two years he has been openly opposing the autono- 
mist movement and denouncing its newspaper, the 
Zukunft. More recently his attack upon the move- 
ment has been chiefly directed against its connection 
with the Communists. Other subterranean agencies, 
which the Germans not unnaturally exploit, have been 
active in encouraging its propaganda since the end of 
the War. 

But the Home Rule agitation in Alsace cannot be 
dismissed as a purely fictitious movement. Mgr. 
Ruch’s appeal assumes that patriotism in the case of 
Alsace can only involve allegiance to France, and 
that any demand for separation is treasonable. That 
question must obviously admit of endless discussion. 
But from the point of view of the Church in France 
there can be no question that the estrangement of 
Alsace and the dissociation of Alsatian Catholics from 
the general Catholic revival in France itself would 
be a very grave loss indeed. It is not too much to 
say that the ‘ patriot Bishop of Strasburg,’ in his re- 
sistance on the schools question and on the Vatican 
Embassy question, did as much as any man to defeat 
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M. Herriot’s campaign; and that almost any conces. 
sion in the direction of autonomy ‘ within the frame. 
work of France,’ which may be demanded to satisfy 
Alsatian sentiment, has been amply earned by the 
services which the Catholics of Alsace have already 
rendered to France since the War. 


Denis Gwynn. 


FRATRI NOSTRO HIERONYMO SAVONAROLA 


We whom shades and earth content 
Go hence mire to mire: 

Thou with heaven-lit hopes unspent 
Wentest fire to fire. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





ELLEN TERRY 


HOSE two five-letter names have meant much to 

thousands, from the time they were children until 
they were middle-aged, or past middle-age. Macau- 
lay’s nephew and biographer wrote of Kate Terry 
(the eldest of the Terry sisters) in 1852: ‘ It is almost 
worth while to be past middle life in order to have 
seen Miss Kate Terry in Arthur’: countless others, 
born in mid or later Victorian times, feel the same, 
in regard to Ellen Terry, as they recall the beautiful 
voice and acting which made real and living to us 
Ophelia, Portia, Juliet, Beatrice, and Desdemona, 
and it is pleasant to reflect that those of a much 
younger generation have had the advantage of enjoy- 
ing the greatness and variety of her gifts in the 
parts of Lady Macbeth (when she made us understand 
the relentless conscience and the human element yet 
alive in Lady Macbeth), of Cordelia, of Imogen, and 
of Volumnia. 

To very many of us, her acting was not only a 
first revelation of Shakespeare, but, often, a realis- 
ing of human character one could never have realised 
or found out for oneself. It is difficult to believe 
she could ever have had such far-reaching influence 
as an actress, if she had not been the woman she 
was; for none other of the Fine Arts so much as the 
art of acting ~eems to call for such a keen percep- 
tion of the tragedy and the humour of life, of the 
sorrows of the world, its happiness, and its mirth, for 
all that we mean by the vague terms sensibility, and 
imagination. 

Her Desdemona brought home to many the great- 
ness, the dignity, and the strength of true meekness, 
as She stood, like a wraith, or knelt before Othello; 
her Beatrice, again, showed not only the gaiety and 
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the rollicking spirits which have been emphasised so 
often, but the splendid generosity of defence from a 
woman, of a woman, and her ‘ Kill Claudio’ must 
live in the minds and in the ‘ minds’ ’ ears of all that 
heard it. Her playing of Olivia in The Vicar oj 
Wakefield brought her literally hundreds of letters 
from all kinds of people, among them a pathetic note 
from a factory girl in Manchester : ‘ Your acting last 
evening has made me see myself in another way . . . 
thank you, dear Miss Terry—may I come and see 
you and talk to you after you have finished, to- 
morrow?’ To those who knew Ellen Terry, it is not 
surprising that she found the time to go and visit 
this poor consumptive girl in her own home on the 
Sunday morning before she, with the Lyceum Com- 
pany, left Manchester. She has made a tremendous 
appeal to all classes of people, and all feel, in greater 
or less degree, that they owe her an immense debt 
of gratitude for the inspiration she has given, by 
raising thoughts and lives to a higher plane of beauty 
and goodness. Those who had the privilege of her 
friendship—the very word friendship seems synony- 
mous with her loyalty, her deep love and sympathy, 
even the rebukes, which in her humility she usually 
apologised for administering !—loved her beyond all 
others, and, as Mr. Graham Robertson has said so 
truly of her in his Recollections of Ellen Terry in 
Surrey, ‘ those who did not know her loved her almost 
as well . . . . those who went to the theatre to see 
her act came away having made a dear and lifelong 
friend; the roar that went up nightly as she stepped 
upon the stage was not only homage to the actress, 
but greeting to the sweet soul of her, an involuntary 
response to that gracious personality, ever giving and 
giving, ever radiating beauty and sympathy.’ 

She was an idealist—no fool, no cynic, and the 
many sorrows and trials she had experienced in life, 
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never hardened her into bitterness or cynicism, or 
even stoicism ; for she readily accepted pain and suf- 
fering with a courage that was pre-eminently Chris- 
tian. I think her own idealism, remaining and in- 
creasing, as it did, as years went on, whatever her 
experience of life, must have been one, out of many, 
of the secrets of her widespread influence; and she 
had the gift of communicating her idealism to others. 
It was impossible to stoop to anything so paltry or 
mean as gossip—much less scandal—with her. I can 
recall an insinuation from someone in her presence 
that Mr. had been known to have a ‘drop too 
much, and hadn’t she heard it said about him?’ ‘ Oh, 
I know nothing of that,’ and then laughingly, ‘I 
know I have had a drop too Jitiéle ; do give me a glass 
of water.’ No one could have felt crushed by her 
remark, but no one could have felt disposed to con- 
tinue the implication. 

She was a great lover of the country, and country 
life—real life in the country, as distinct from sport, 
picnics, and so forth—and the solitude and loneliness 
of the country filled her with joy and wonder, 
although gipsies, tramps, country cottagers, and 
children in especial, were all people of keen interest 
to her. I have watched her at five o’clock on a June 
morning, standing in her garden at Smallhythe, en- 
tranced with the beauty of the grey light (she loved 
the greyness, I think, more than the brilliance or the 
colour of Nature), and the pinks and love-in-a-mist, 
and tenderly uplifting the flowers that were drooping. 
Tenderness was a great characteristic of her attitude 
towards all created things, to flowers, birds, animals, 
even insects. I remember her on two or three occa- 
sions nursing birds back to life—in one case, a tiny 
duckling nearly drowned, which she chafed for more 
than an hour in front of the kitchen fire on a hot 
August afternoon—at another time, patiently disen- 
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tangling a bird from the meshes of a net spread over 
fruit, and then putting water, drop by drop, into its 
beak. 

We visited a travelling circus with her in Sussex, 
some years ago, and after the performance, she asked 
leave to see the animals, congratulating the manager 
on their cleverness, and the clown on his entertain- 
ment, but much as she loved seeing the horses and 
elephant, she turned with greater delight to the tiny 
boys and girls sitting on the caravan steps, admonish- 
ing them to be ‘ very kind and good to the animals, 
who serve us, and make us so happy by their 
obedience and clever tricks.’ None of these circus 
people recognised her, and it was characteristic of 
her modesty that she never revealed her name to 
them; all she cared for was learning what she could 
from them, and showing sympathy and interest in 
their lives. Her theatrical work was of the keenest 
interest to her, though work of any sort was joy, and 
her work, whether on the stage or in the garden, 
reading, writing, whatever it might be, was thorough, 
working with all the might and zest of which she was 
capable; and she expected others to work too, and 
was disappointed if they did not show the zest that 
she did. And work other than her own called forth 
her admiration and delight. How eagerly she ap- 
plauded the efforts of young musicians or singers ! 

“Go on at it, work hard—very hard!’ And great 
was her enthusiasm for the work of prayer, and for 
those who lived the Religious life. ‘ How lamentably 
little we co-operate with those who spend their best 
and longest hours in prayer and worship! ’ is one of 
the many remarks I find, .expressive of her veneration 
for those dwelling in Religious houses, and she 
greatly valued and enjoyed her visits to the nuns at 
Mayfield, and the kindness she met with at Stan- 
brook. There are one or two descriptions of women 
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in Bazin’s novel The Nun (a favourite book of hers), 
which seem to me most applicable to her: ‘To be 
near Sister Edwige, to see her and to hear her, was 
to be aware of all that is uttered in the word Mercy. 
The eternal compassion had its abode in her. Kind- 
ness without limit, without weariness, without distinc- 
tion of persons, went forth from her face and from her 
hands . . . eyes like the eyes of a child to whom 
had been added the knowledge of sorrow.’ And, 
again, in the same book, Sister Justine’s words might 
have been spoken of Ellen Terry: ‘ Never belong 
to yourself; that is the way never to be tired.’ 

She was part Scottish, part Irish, yet somehow one 
thought of her as mostly English, though the tremen- 
dous sense of fun in her—it was far more than a 
sense of humour merely—probably was an inheritance 
from her delightful Irish father. 

In many ways very sensitive, she could not be 
called emotional, although I have seen her over- 
powered by sympathy, with the joy or sorrow of those 
she loved, and sometimes with those whom she 
scarcely knew, and tears would come to her eyes, as 
they also would on the stage in the parts of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, Olivia, and others. Only a few 
weeks before her death she was repeating the part 
of Queen Katherine in Henry VIII, and was moved 
to tears over it. But with all her rich gift of sym- 
pathy, she was splendidly bracing and brave, and 
encouraged us all not to give way. ‘I know it is a 
hard maxim,’ she wrote to one who was nearly at the 
point of suicide, ‘but keep on doing something all 
the time, something for others; believe me, to lose 
oneself is the only way, and God helps us along 
more than we have any idea of.’ 

In some respects she was Victorian and old- 
fashioned, though keen about all modern movements 
connected with the theatre, and taking the greatest 
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possible interest in all the younger actors. But | 
have heard her say that she had ‘an inherent dis- 
like ’ of women smoking, ‘ though I love many many 
women smokers.’ A rather prudish individual re- 
marked to me years ago: ‘I’m glad Ellen Terry 
isn’t a smoker; it shows she isn’t fast!!!’ My sister 
once observed to her, smoking was no more ‘ unre- 
strained’ (the term Dame Ellen used, I think) than 
tea drinking, and Dame Ellen with a considering 
smile replied, ‘ Well, perhaps you are right—anyhow, 
let’s all unorder our tea to-day! ’—always ready to 
yield her point when she conscientiously could. 

She also had the Victorian habit of underlining 
her letters freely, and of pencil-marking passages in 
books which she admired, or with which she felt in 
sympathy, and I am proud and thankful to possess 
books which have been lent her, or which she has 
given to me thus marked. What was good in the 
author’s words has been vivified and rendered doubly 
interesting by her characteristic lines and comments. 
She was also a true Victorian in her love of Words- 
worth and in her love of Tennyson. 

Some sentences in Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
essay on Eugénie de Guérin might have been written 
of Ellen Terry, and some of Eugénie de Guérin’s 
own words might have been those of Ellen’s too: 
sentiments such as these: ‘I. take my spinning, or a 
book, or a saucepan, or I play with Wolf or Trilby— 
such a life as this I call heaven upon earth.’ Again, 
their love of the Christmas festival is parallel. Ellen 
said to me last Christmas: ‘I love Christmas more 
and more: it is all full of joy.’ Eugénie writes: 
‘Christmas is come, the beautiful festival, the one I 
love most . . . . one’s whole soul sings with joy 
at this beautiful coming of GOD upon earth.’ And 
Matthew Arnold’s own words of Eugénie de Guérin 
equally apply to Ellen Terry: ‘She was penetrated 
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by the power of religion; religion was the master- 
influence of her life; she derived immense consola- 
tions from religion, she earnestly strove to conform 
her whole nature to it.’ If these words seem an 
exaggerated panegyric as applied to Ellen Terry, I 
believe that many others would corroborate what has 
been written here of her religious side, though, as 
has been elsewhere said, it was not a religious side, 
it was religion which dominated her whole life. And 
the faith she had was singularly clear, simple and 
orthodox—‘ rejoicing,’ as she told me, in Our Lord’s 
Divinity, ‘loving,’ as she often told us, to think of 
His Mother, as the ‘ miraculous Virgin-Mother,’ and 
hoping and longing for forgiveness and acceptance 
at the last. Her prayers must often have been an 
outpouring of thankfuness to God, for she told a 
friend that sometimes in the night she had been un- 
able to praise God in her own words ‘for all the 
goodness, and all the beauty in the world, but I can 
fall back upon Shakespeare!’ And only a few 
months ago she seized my hand, as she heard a thrush 
sing, and exclaimed with ecstasy : ‘ Ok, the goodness 
of God—and all for us, all for us.’ 

As is well known, her little /mitation of Christ, 
well read and well marked, accompanied her every- 
where, hidden in the recesses of her incessant com- 
panion, a deep and well-worn bag, and many a time 
has she repeated the words in the eighteenth chap- 
ter of the Second Book: ‘ For from the hour of my 
birth till my death on the cross, never was I without 
endurance of suffering,’ adding with great earnest- 
ness: ‘ How glad we ought to be to suffer, but we 
aren't.’ She made this remark about a year ago, 
when she was undergoing great pain in her back and 
arm due to an accident six months before 

She had a most extraordinary capacity for giving, 
the giving away of what money she had_ the giving 
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of her talents, most of all and best of all, the giving 
of her very self, and this must often have exhausted 
her in a way one did not always realise at the 
time. 

She was full' of sympathy for all works of charity, 
and was equally ready to help Catholic as well as 
Church of England causes: the little Franciscan 
Church at Rye and the parish church of Rye equally 
benefitted by her exertions: she spent hours, in her 
old age, selling badges in aid of Nazareth House, and 
she gave a performance of some play for the benefit 
of the Church of England Waifs’ and Strays’ Society. 
Perhaps the performance she most delighted in was 
playing ‘Nance Oldfield’ before the inmates of 
Chelsea Workhouse. But she was no mere philan- 
thropist ; her love of God was much greater than her 
love of man; and the love which was lavished on her 
by such thousands of people was not a cheap popu- 
larity, but a genuine love of a woman, whose first 
and greatest charm was her goodness. 

In writing for a Catholic publication, I cannot re- 
frain from repeating what a very good Catholic woman 
once said of her: ‘I always feel myself dust and 
ashes compared with her, she is such a ¢rue follower 
of Christ, and so lowly in her own eyes.’ Perhaps 
the greatest tribute that can be paid is that most of 
us have felt ourselves to be more or less dust and 
ashes compared with her—at any rate, we have been 
left with a sense of her immeasurable superiority. 
She was too humble ever to speak much of herself 
at all, and when she did she described herself sanely 
and simply as a ‘ weak and erring woman, but I hope 
a well-meaning one, generally.’ 

De mortuis, nil nisi bonum. No one could have 
ever wished to say anything but good of Ellen Terry, 
for English people hold her in loving and cherished 
memory, and give her reverence and gratitude for a 
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life that has brought them countless blessings, hap- 
piness, and help. 

And not only English people, for a French paper 
has also given her this beautiful tribute : * D’ailleurs 
grande actrice, elle était femme vénérée pour sa 
bonté, sa charité, et pour sa vraie piété.’ 


G. F. PALGRAVE. 





WHY DIDN’T I DO IT BEFORE? 


HE question, ‘ Why did I not become a Catholic 

before?’ is an idle one enough at best, and to dis- 
cuss in public one’s own private relations with the 
Lord is hardly seemly; yet there is one aspect of the 
matter I would like to draw attention to, if perchance 
in so doing I may help a few to some understanding 
of my own state of mind, three and more years ago, 
and of those whence I sprang. I am referring to that 
species of Anglicanism which has the greatest appear- 
ance of orthodoxy. Those who compose this amor- 
phous group are often very tiresome folk, for in deal- 
ing with them you have to surmount, not merely ordi- 
nary national pride, but also pride in their own special 
(Oxford) culture. One must—but I’ll go no further 
on this point. For as soon as you begin to speak of 
the Church of England you fall into a slough. Agree 
with them, and they think you are compromising, and 
will start to talk about re-union, while, on the other 
hand, mere negative polemic only drives them away. 
Nevertheless, there they are! Why are they there? 
Why do so many English people cling so passionately 
to ‘their’ Church? I am sure there is some motive 
force besides mere nationalism and pride. Moreover, 
I think I can say (with only a beginner’s knowledge 
of theology) that, mixed up with their apparent ortho- 
doxy, is much that is real. But where does it come 
from? When they, admittedly, have no proper Autho- 
rity, nor (though they don’t admit this) any real 
Eucharist, when they are riddled with Modernism, 
heresy, and higher criticism, what can possibly be the 
means of grace whereby they produce scholars like 
Dr. Swete, or holy men, like the earlier Cowley 
Fathers, or good works like the Mothers’ Union with 
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Why didn’t I do it before ? 


its fierce battle for Christian chastity? Whence comes 
that missionary spirit that drives men and women to 
Bishop Weston’s mission in Central Africa, there to 
behave with such devotion and Catholic humility as 
to make some German Benedictines who encountered 
them there scratch their heads in wonder and sorrow 
and admiration? Whence comes it, too, that many 
Anglicans really are filled with the idea of and fer- 
vent desire for one visible Church? 

Where have they learnt such things? Not by philo- 
sophy! By reading in the Holy Scriptures? Other 
Protestants can read the seventeenth chapter of St. 
John or the Epistle to the Ephesians, and they have 
the Lord’s Prayer too. No, the better Anglicans do 
not merely talk about Unity, nor only read about it: 
they pray for it in their liturgy. They make a won- 
derful use in this and in every way of the ‘ crumbs’ 
left for them by their ‘ reformers.’ In fact, they use 
their Collects. 

Cranmer, who should have followed in the train of 
Bede, Alcuin and Dunstan, prostituted his gifts to 
serve his rufhanly king. Nevertheless, he has pre- 
served in the Book of Common Prayer, which he 
drew up, a wonderful amount of Catholic texture. He 
was one of the weakest characters in history, but he 
had a brilliant gift for translation and a real liturgical 
sense : in other circumstances he might have been in- 
valuable to the Church. 

In compiling this Book, Cranmer took the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for the Sundays in the year, for 
the most part, from the Sarum Missal. These were, 
on the whole, accurately and altogether beautifully 
translated. One can follow and compare, for instance, 
the collects for the Sundays from the fourth to the 
twenty-fifth after Trinity with the ones appointed for 
the first Sunday, and those following, after the Octave 
of Trinity in the Dominican Missal. (And if anyone 
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who likes poetry in any shape or form and wants ten 
minutes’ sheer enjoyment, let him do so). 


I cannot resist quoting a couple. 


Dom VII post Oct. Trin. 

Pateant aures tuae miseri- 
cordiae tuae, Domine, preci- 
bus supplicantium: et, ut 
petentibus desiderata, con- 
cedas, fac eos, quae tibi 
sunt placita, postulare:... 


Dom XIV post Oct. Trin. 

Tua nos, quaesumus 
Domine, gratia semper et 
praeveniat, et sequatur: ac 
bonis operibus jugiter prae- 


X Sunday after Trinity. 

Let thy merciful ears, O 
Lord, be open to the prayers 
of thy servants, and that 
they may obtain their peti- 
tions, make them to ask 
such things as shall please 
thes: ... 


XVII Sunday after Trinity. 

Lord, we pray thee, that 
thy grace may always pre- 
vent and follow us, and 


make us continually to be 


given to all good works: 


It was the general and most excellent custom in 
the Church of England for children, Sunday by Sun- 
day, to learn by heart the collect of the day. That 
this custom is not recent we can gather from the well- 
known story in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, where the 
youthful Samuel, aged three, learnt his collect by 
heart after reading it over only twice. This was in 
1712. I, too, had to learn these collects, and it is a 
thing for which I am more grateful than I can say. 
By the time I had grown up, such a one as the first 
of the two above quoted was absolutely my own. And 
just think what the possession of the following must 
be :— 

Almighty and Everlasting God, by whose Spirit the 
whole body of the Church is governed and sanctified, re- 
ceive our supplications and prayers, which we offer before 
thee for all estates of men in thy holy Church, that every 


member of the same in his vocation and ministry, may 
truly and godly serve thee; . . . 
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It is the second of the three collects appointed for 
Good Friday, from the third of the Good Friday 
collects in the Roman Missal. Though the transla- 
tion is not absolutely accurate, I am convinced that 
the possession of such a form of supplication, and 
that, too, in the mother tongue and so musical, must 
surely have some beneficial effect upon any but the 
most blindly Protestant soul. 

Then, too, long before I saw /’ Année Liturgique 
of Abbot Guéranger, or Dom Lefebvre’s Daily 
Missal, or read any of the works of Dom Cabrol, I 
had gained some idea of the sequence and swing of the 
Liturgical Year, and how it could lift up the mind to 
God as the movements of the heavens did the Psalm- 
ist. ‘Cali enarrant gloriam Dei.’ 

How we used to look forward to the twenty-fifth 
Sunday after Trinity (twenty-fourth after Pentecost), 
with its echo of the soon approaching Advent, telling 
us that the long dull time after Trinity was nearing 
an end, and Christmas was coming! ‘ Stir up’ Sun- 
day we used to call it, because it was the custom to 
begin making the Christmas plum-pudding that week ; 
when all the household would go into the kitchen and 
take a hand in the stirring; and this ceremony was 
linked up with the Church by means of the collect :— 


Stir up, we beseech thee, Excita, quaesumus Dom- 
O Lord, the wills of thy ine, tuorum fidelium volun- 
faithful people; that they, tates: ut divini operis fruc- 
plenteously bringing forth tum propensius exsequen- 
the fruit of good works, tes; pietatis tuae remedia 
may of thee be plenteously majora percipiant: .. . 
rewarded. 


Then we used to watch and see how, year by year, 
Advent Sunday would play hide-and-seek with the 
feast of St. Andrew. Then would come Christmas and 
Epiphany, and the feast of the Purification. And on 
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Septuagesima Sunday we would hear the story 
Creation read out at Morning Prayer, and the won. 
drous tale of Noah’s Ark on the following Sunday, 
And so would come Lent and Lady Day (the lovely 
old English name for March 25th still remained), and 
Passion-tide, and Easter and Ascension—and Whit 
sun—but no Corpus Christi. A fragment, it is true, 
and mutilated, but, as in so many of our villag: 
churches, traces of the original structure still remain, 


* * * * 


I put pen to paper ‘ quoniam tristitia mihi magna est, 
et continuus dolor cordi meo. Optabam enim ego ipst 
anathema esse a Christo pro fratribus meis, qui sunt 
cognati mei secundum carnem,’ and I am terrified lest 
they should see the mere negative polemic, which 
alas! so often appears. 

Moreover, I believe that conversion would be less 
difficult for many educated Anglicans, if they could 
know that they were going to have, not less liturgy,’ 
but more. 

I do not say that a more intense consciousness of 
the liturgy would work for the glory of God. That 
is for theologians to decide. Still less do I say that 
it is of general practical value. That is the affair 
of Bishops and Pastors. But what I do say is, first, 
that, in so far as my conscience is any guide at all, 
the liturgy and the knowledge of it gained from Angli- 
can days, has helped me to praise God, especially 
now that I have the key; that the ‘ missa recitata ’ with 
general communion has enriched some of my Sundays 
with a flood of joy and charity towards God and my 

1 By liturgy I mean the worship of the Church, bound up with 
the Holy Eucharist and the Divine Praise, as done, with the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, by St. Leo, St. Gregory, and the 
other great masters, and continued in that tradition. 
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fellow-students ; and that, having learnt by heart those 
English translations of the collects for the Sundays 
after Pentecost, my mind was attuned to perceive what 
the rhythm and form of a collect should be; so that 
on discovering these in the tongue they were written 
in and many more, in number unlimited and beauty 
increasing, I seem to be hearing the very Truth Itself. 

Look at the collects after each of the Prophecies 
on Holy Saturday, summing it all up in a wonderful 
order and harmony. Or some of those in the ferias in 
Lent. Here is one after Mass for the Friday after 
Ash Wednesday :— 


Defend, O Lord, thy 
people and_ mercifully 


Tuere, Domine, populum 
tuum, et ab omnibus pecca- 


tis clementer emunda: quia 
nulla ei nocebit adversitas, 
si nulla ei dominetur iniqui- 
tass... 


cleanse them from all their 
sins: for no misfortune can 
hurt them, if no wickedness 
rule over them... 


On the following day we have another gem :— 


Fideles tui, Deus, per 
tua dona firmentur: ut 
eadem et percipiendo requi- 
rant, et quaerendo sine fine 
percipiant : 


May thy faithful, O God, 
be strengthened by thy 
gifts; that, by receiving 
them they may have their 
desires satisfied in the ever- 


lasting possession of them : 


There is the Ecclesia Orans. There is the Holy 
Spirit praying in us and for us and with us. ‘ Domine 
in unione illius divine intentionis.” And such prayers 
as these have an immediate effect upon us. There is 
a whole ‘Summa’ contained within the seventeen 
words of that last collect quoted. The Church teaches 
while she prays. 

I wanted to explain, in reply to a question, the 
meaning of the Feast of the Assumption. For that 
day and all that goes with it has been abolished from 
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Septuagesima Sunday we would hear the story of 
Creation read out at Morning Prayer, and the won. 
drous tale of Noah’s Ark on the following Sunday. 
And so would come Lent and Lady Day (the lovely 
old English name for March 25th still remained), and 
Passion-tide, and Easter and Ascension—and Whit. 
sun—but no Corpus Christi. A fragment, it is true, 
and mutilated, but, as in so many of our village 
churches, traces of the original structure still remain. 


* * * * 


I put pen to paper ‘ quoniam tristitia mihi magna est, 
et continuus dolor cordi meo. Optabam enim ego ipse 
anathema esse a Christo pro fratribus meis, qui sunt 
cognati mei secundum carnem,’ and I am terrified lest 
they should see the mere negative polemic, which 
alas! so often appears. 

Moreover, I believe that conversion would be less 
dificult for many educated Anglicans, if they could 
know that they were going to have, not less liturgy,’ 
but more. 

I do not say that a more intense consciousness of 
the liturgy would work for the glory of God. That 
is for theologians to decide. Still less do I say that 
it is of general practical value. That is the affair 
of Bishops and Pastors. But what I do say is, first, 
that, in so far as my conscience is any guide at all, 
the liturgy and the knowledge of it gained from Angli- 
can days, has helped me to praise God, especially 
now that I have the key; that the ‘ missa recitata’ with 
general communion has enriched some of my Sundays 
with a flood of joy and charity towards God and my 


1 By liturgy I mean the worship of the Church, bound up with 
the Holy Eucharist and the Divine Praise, as done, with the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, by St. Leo, St. Gregory, and the 
other great masters, and continued in that tradition. 
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Why didn’t I do it before ? 


fellow-students ; and that, having learnt by heart those 
English translations of the collects for the Sundays 
after Pentecost, my mind was attuned to perceive what 
the rhythm and form of a collect should be; so that 
on discovering these in the tongue they were written 
in and many more, in number unlimited and beauty 
increasing, I seem to be hearing the very Truth Itself. 

Look at the collects after each of the Prophecies 
on Holy Saturday, summing it all up in a wonderful 
order and harmony. Or some of those in the ferias in 
Lent. Here is one after Mass for the Friday after 
Ash Wednesday :— 


Tuere, Domine, populum Defend, O Lord, thy 
tuum, et ab omnibus pecca- people and mercifully 
tis clementer emunda: quia cleanse them from all their 


nulla ei nocebit adversitas, 
si nulla ei dominetur iniqui- 
are 


sins: for no misfortune can 
hurt them, if no wickedness 
rule over them... 


On the following day we have another gem :— 


Fideles tui, Deus, per 
tua dona firmentur: ut 
eadem et percipiendo requi- 
rant, et quaerendo sine fine 
percipiant : 


May thy faithful, O God, 
be strengthened by thy 
gifts; that, by receiving 
them they may have their 
desires satisfied in the ever- 


lasting possession of them : 


There is the Ecclesia Orans. There is the Holy 
Spirit praying in us and for us and with us. ‘ Domine 
in unione illius divine intentionis.’ And such prayers 
as these have an immediate effect upon us. There is 
a whole ‘Summa’ contained within the seventeen 
words of that last collect quoted. The Church teaches 
while she prays. 

I wanted to explain, in reply to a question, the 
meaning of the Feast of the Assumption. For that 
day and all that goes with it has been abolished from 
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the Anglican book and tradition. I found what | 
wanted in the Secret of the Mass for August 15th :— 


Subveniat, Domine, plebi 
tuae Dei Genetricis oratio : 
quam etsi pro conditione 
carnis migrasse cognosci- 
mus, in celesti gloria apud 


May the prayers, O Lord, 
of the Mother of God, assist 
thy people, that as we know 
her to have entered into thy 
heavenly glory, though ful- 


filling the debt of our 
mortality, we may likewise 
experience her intercession 
forus.... 


* * * * 


te pro nobis intercedere 
sentiamus : 


We must realise that no man having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new, and what we must remem- 
ber to do when dealing with these folk is not simply 
to deny that all this that they have is wine at all, as 
we are inclined to do, but to try and make them realise 
that while it is certainly old, it is not altogether pure, 


and (to speak plainly) this liturgy of theirs is, to say 
the least, essentially incomplete ; and, if they will only 
come to the source whence it sprang, they will find all 
and more than they can desire. 


J. R. Fox. 





AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


E ne sais pas grand’ chose de plus. Mais que 

sais-je de mes autres amis? Chercher |’amitié, 
la donner, c’est d’abord crier ‘Asile! Asile! ’ Le reste 
de nous est sirement moins bien que ce cri, il est tou- 
jours assez tét pour la montrer.* 

That Sunday afternoon early in the spring of 1894, 
when Henry Harland called on Henry James to in- 
troduce Aubrey Beardsley and the as yet uncradled 
Yellow Book, ‘this young man, slender, pale, deli- 
cate, unmistakeably intelligent, somehow invested the 
whole proposition with a detached, a slightly ironic 
and melancholy grace.’* Henry James ‘ had met him 
before, on a single occasion, and had seen an example 
or two of his so curious and so disconcerting talent— 
an appreciation of which’ had, of course, ‘ stopped 
quite short.’ A year later I had not been interested 
in the Yellow Book, not even in those ‘ literary efforts 
of Beardsley’s own that matched’ his pictures ‘in 
perversity.”* I had seen him once at the Annan 
Bryces’. His sister Mabel (met first at the Bruntons 
and then in Waterloo Place) had persuaded me to 
hear him lecture. The slender youth. did not attract 
me nor his lecture. The Jacques Blanche portrait 
accentuates the little I remember: some hardness, 
much affectation. La voix du sang was quite silent, 
and yet we were fated to be more brothers than 
friends. JI left without any wish to encounter the 
Beardsleys again. 

Not many weeks later, when I returned to South 
Audley Street from an early call in Park Lane (it 
must have been about 10.30 a.m.), I found a strange 


1Colette in her latest volume, La naissance du jour. 
* Preface to Volume 15 of the Works, 1909, p. vi. 


*P. vi. 
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visitor in the drawing room, near Gustave Moreau’s 
Sappho. ‘ Mr. Beardsley said he would wait,’ I was 
told. He had travelled through the night from Paris. 
He was in a fix. His sister had suggested his con- 
sulting me. Could I advise, help? I heard his 
difficulty. We conversed amicably. He returned to 
Paris, and when he came back our intimacy started : 
it is recorded in his Last Letters. 

When I remember him I remember his youth : but 
at the time I was thirty and he twenty-three. We 
called each other Mentor and Télémaque, more out 
of affectionate playfulness than because he could then 
brook interference or guidance. Of course, I admired 
him; he arrested me like wrought iron and like honey- 
suckle; hardness, elegance, charm, variety. I de- 
lighted, of course, in his fame, in his notoriety. 
Wherever we went he was gazed at. They sang about 
him at the Gaiety; Max caricatured him; strangers 
credited him with unfathomed perversity; acquaint- 
ances all recognised his simple boyishness. He had 
begun as a student of Burne-Jones, and found out 
soon the pleasure of exaggerating his model. His 
burlesque had seemed sheer wickedness. He was a 
serious artist, but, enjoyed his almost alarming repu- 
tation as a schoolboy’s joke. One squall interrupted 
for some weeks the smoothness of our course ; a man’s 
ill-nature revealed in Aubrey an unexpected rawness, 
a lack of social courage. I resented his discourtesy to 
an American woman friend. Years later Mabel asked 
the culprit and me to be friends and shake hands, 
which we solemnly performed at a Bakst private view, 
fifteen years after Aubrey’s death. 

Mr. Arthur Symons has recorded the following 
luminous incident: ‘It was on the balcony of the 
Hotel Henri IV at Arques, one of those September 
evenings‘ that I had the only quite serious, almost 


“In 1895. 
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solemn, conversation I ever had with Beardsley. Not 
long before we had gone together to visit Alexandre 
Dumas fi/s at Puy, and it was from talking of that 
thoughtfully, but entirely, Parisian writer, and his 
touching, in its unreal way so real, Dame aux Camé- 
lias (the novel, not the play), which Beardsley 
admired so much, that we passed into an unexpectedly 
intimate mood of speculation. Those stars up yonder 
... . death and the future: it was of such things 
that I found him speaking, for once without mockery. 
And he told me then a singular dream or vision which 
he had had when a child, waking up at night in the 
moonlight and seeing a great crucifix, with a bleed- 
ing Christ, falling off the wall, where certainly there 
was not, and had never been, any crucifix. It is only 
by remembering that one conversation, that vision, the 
tone of awe with which he told it that I can, with a great 
effort, imagine to myself the Beardsley whom I knew, 
with his so positive intelligence, his imaginative sight 
of the very spirit of man as a thing of definite outline, 
transformed finally into the Beardsley who died in 
the peace of the last sacraments of the Church, hold- 
ing the rosary between his fingers.’ 

My conversion in January, 1896, did not long pre- 
cede his first hemorrhage of the lungs ‘ and the cloud 
began to gather which meant death in the end. None 
of his personal friends, I think, doubted of the 
lamentable issue from the first ; but all agreed to prac- 
tise, as friends do, the complacent hypocrisy of buoy- 
ing up the dejected spirit of the young man. The 
many delicately effaced themselves, and his inter- 
course with the world outside his family narrowed 
rapidly.’® 

February, 1897: ‘I am most envious of Joseph, 
whose conduct of life puts no barrier in his way te 


“Introductory note by the Rev. John Gray to Last Letters. 
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the practical acceptance of what he believes in. . . . 
If Heine is the great warning, Pascal is the great 
example to all artists and thinkers. He understood 
that to become a Christian, the man of letters must 
sacrifice his gifts, just as Magdalen must sacrifice her 
beauty. Do not think your kind words fall on such 
barren ground. However, I fear I am not a very 
fruitful soil; I only melt to harden again.’ 

March, 1897 : ‘ I know the disease cannot be cured, 
but its progress surely may be prevented from becom- 
ing rapid. Don’t think me foolish to haggle about a 
few months; you will understand how precious they 
may be for many reasons now.’ 

On the last day of March, 1897: ‘ This morning | 
was received by dear Father Bearne into the Church, 
making my first confession, with which he helped me 
so kindly. My first Communion will be made next 
Friday . . . . This is a very dry account of what has 
been the most important step in my life, but you will 
understand fully what those simple statements mean.’ 

April 1st, 1897: ‘ My dearest friend and brother, 
Father Bearne brought me a dear little Rosary. I 
feel now like someone who has been standing waiting 
on the doorstep of a house upon a cold day, and who 
cannot make up his mind ta knock for a long while. 
At last the door is thrown open, and all the warmth of 
kind hospitality makes glad the frozen traveller. . . . 
My great difficulty for some time yet, I fear, will be 
dryness and difficulty in prayer.’ 

April 2nd, 1897: ‘The Blessed Sacrament was 
brought to me here this morning. It was a moment 
of profound joy, of gratitude and emotion. I gave 
myself up entirely, utterly, to feelings of happiness, 
and even the knowledge of my own unworthiness only 
seemed to add fuel to the flame that warmed and 
illuminated my heart. Oh! how earnestly I have 
prayed that that flame may never die out.’ 
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Then came that wonderful improvement in his 
health, the journey to London, the stay in Paris 
(Hotel Voltaire) his discovery of St. Thomas of 
Aquin ;: ‘I was so interested in what you wrote about 
St. Thomas d’Aquin. Will you pray that he may 
intercede for me?’ 

It is like a dream that we lunched with Rachilde 
and her husband, and Mlle. Fanny and Alfred Jarry! 
In June he wrote from St. Germain that Carmel had 
sent him some beautiful MSS. devotions through le 
Pére Henry. 

In December from Mentone: ‘ How hot my face 
gets when I think how wildly and uselessly one scat- 
tered one’s money once.’ 

February 2nd, 1898: ‘ How glad I was to get that 
precious little book on St. Thomas (by Father Pius 
Cavanagh, O.P.). The girdle I look forward to ex- 
ceedingly.’ 

February 14th, to Leonard Smithers: ‘ Do not sell 
Gray’s spiritual poems, but have them bound by 
Zehnssdorff in red morocco. Sell the three volumes 
of Rabelais.’ 

February 27th, to me:, ‘I am in better spirits, in- 
deed very happy at times, for I have really great 
cause to be thankful for this latest trouble. I have 
been reading a good deal of St. Alphonsus Liguori: 
no one dispels depression more effectually than he. 
Reading his loving exclamations so lovingly repeated, 
it is impossible to remain dull and sullen. I believe 
it is often mere physical exhaustion more than hard- 
ness of heart that leaves me so apathetic and unin- 
terested.’ 

He had written earlier : ‘ For a traveller, weariness 
is the good Angel that keeps him in mind of the 
end of his journey.’ 

On March 7th, the Feast of St. Thomas of Aquin, 
whose girdle he wore, he wrote to his publisher : 
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‘Jesus is our Lord and Judge. 


‘Dear Friend,—I implore you to destroy all copies 
of Lysistrata and bad drawings. Show this to Pollitt 
and conjure him to do same. By all that is holy, all 
obscene drawings. 

“AuBREY BEARDSLEY, 


‘In my death agony.’ 


Aubrey Beardsley died on March 16th, 1898, in 
his twenty-sixth year: ‘. . . . At nine’ (his sister 
wrote) ‘there was a Mass at the Cathedral, one of 
the clergy there officiated, and Fr. Orchmans was 
there, and then took over the burial service. My 
head is so stupid I cannot write clearly, but I want 
you to know how beautiful everything was, the dear 
heart himself would have loved it. There was music. 
The road from the Cathedral to the Cemetery was 
so wonderfully beautiful, winding up a hill; it 
seemed like the way of the Cross; it was long and 
steep, and we walked. His grave is on the edge of 
a hill; it is hewn out of the rock, and is a true 
sepulchre, with an arched opening and a stone closing 
it. We thought of the sepulchre of the Lord... .’ 

Was it Roger Fry who called Aubrey Beardsley 
the Fra Angelico of Satanism? This title could be 
misconstrued, and was; it fitted too well that phan- 
tasm ejected from the Yellow Book at the instance of 
a British female novelist; it could be written above 
that Victim of the Knowledge of Evil constructed by 
W. B. Yeats. Father Gray and I decided to publish 
our letters from Aubrey: ‘a diary of a keen intelli- 
gence concentrated upon its utterances without arriére 
pensée.”* 

I quote from Father Gray’s introductory note :— 
‘It is certain that his imaginative gifts never showed 

*From the Rev. John Gray’s introductory note to Last 


Letters. 
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a sign of fatigue or exhaustion, and it is equally cer- 
tain that artistically and intellectually he was very 
far from his maturity when death came. What that 
maturity would have produced is a speculation as idle 
as must be barren any attempts to determine the 
sources of his originality. He was utterly devoid of 
any malevolence towards his _ fellow-creatures, 
whether individually or collectively. He had in his 
nature a great possibility of affection, if personal timi- 
dity or sensitiveness baulked its expression. Not even 
the sternest of his critics will deny his sincerity or 
his sobriety, but such an outspoken man as he was 
with incorrigible youthfulness of spirit will sometimes 
shock the anxious, and arouse the suspicion that he is 
perpetrating a malicious mystification : but it is truer 
to say that Beardsley’s chief preoccupation was to 
communicate in his drawings the surprise and delight 
which the visible world afforded himself . . . . What 
person with any experience of mortal sickness in men 
and women will not look a priori for a modification 
of character in this rare soul under the scourge of 
disease . . . . Sickness seems to do what nothing else 
could. . . . Aubrey Beardsley might, had he lived, 
have risen, whether through his art or otherwise, spiri- 
tually, to a height from which he could command the 
horizon he was created to scan. As it was, the long 
anguish, the increasing bodily helplessness, the ex- 
treme necessity in which someone else raised one’s 
hand, turns one’s head,’ showed the slowly dying man 
things he had not seen before. He came face to face 
with the old riddle of life and death; the accustomed 


7 His mother relates how after a long night of anguish, when 
she expected an outburst of impatience, he murmured to her 
as she bent over, him: Read me the Te Deum.... A non- 
Catholic young man who was dying of the same disease, and 
who had the same doctor, asked for a rosary like Aubrey 
Beardsley’s, then for the Priest who attended him, and died 
reconciled to the Church. 
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supports and resources of his being were removed; 
his soul, thus denuded, discovered needs unstable 
desires had hitherto obscured; he submitted, like 
Watteau his master, to the Catholic Church.’ 

Henry James’s amende honorable is pleasant, and 
reminds one so pleasantly of his ways: he writes 
thanking me for ‘ Beardsley’s letters by which I have 
been greatly touched. I knew him a little, and he 
was himself to my vision touching, and extremely in- 
dividual; but I hated his productions and thought 
them extraordinarily base—and couldn’t find (perhaps 
didn’t try enough to find !) the formula that reconciled 
this baseness, zsthetically, with his being so perfect 
a case of the artistic spirit. But now the personal 
spirit in him,, the beauty of nature, is disclosed to me 
by your letter as wonderful and, in the conditions and 
circumstances, deeply pathetic and interesting. The 
amenity, the intelligence, the patience and grace and 
play of mind and of temper—how charming and indi- 
vidual an exhibition ! And very right have you 
been to publish the letters, for which Father Gray’s 
claim is indeed supported. The poor boy remains 
quite one of the few distinguished images on the roll 
of young English genius brutally clipped, a victim of 
victims, given the vivacity of his endowment. I am 
glad I have three or four very definite—though one of 
them rather disconcerting—recollections of him.”* 

Father Tyrrell’s response was equally cordial and 
characteristic. He wrote to me: ‘ Gray’s preface is 
exquisitely penned and full of discernment. It is im- 
possible not to feel a love of A.B.’s personality 
through his letters, though anyone more unlike myself 
I can hardly imagine.’ 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 


* Letters of Henry James, selected and edited by Percy 
Lubbock, 1920, Vol. 2. 
* 12, xii, 04. 
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- is to John, Fisher, most illustrious of her Chan- 
cellors, that Cambridge owes the introduction of 
the New Learning which transformed the whole 
academic system and inspired it with fresh vigour. 
In his early years at the University Italian scholar- 
ship was beginning to arouse the interest of the 
learned; and the name of his friend Erasmus is for- 
ever associated with the Humanist movement and the 
study of Greek which was then beginning to revolu- 
tionise the academic world. 

Perhaps few men have ever been more persistently 
misrepresented, both by contemporaries and by pos- 
terity, than the most famous scholar of the Renais- 
sance, Erasmus of Rotterdam. The testimony of his 
own works was, and is, often either ignored or tot- 
ally misread; and a number of his later biographers 
show a distressing lack of any sense of humour—with- 
out which he must indeed remain an enigma to the 
most learned mind—that alone makes them incapable 
of understanding the witty genius who complained 
so bitterly when his contemporaries took him too 
seriously. Some even hail him as one of the leaders 
of the Reformation, ranging him with Luther and his 
companions, against whose works the great scholar 
fought with all the might of his pen. Even the ‘ unco 
guid’ among those of his own faith have distrusted 
Erasmus. Surely the best answer to all criticisms— 
granting all his faults—is the eloquent fact that the 
two men who knew him best in England, and who 
stood by him to the end, were Thomas More and 
John Fisher. If it be true that we may judge a man 
by his friends, the judgment should stand Erasmus 
in good stead, 
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Starting life heavily handicapped (The Cloister 
and the Hearth was based on his history), and mis- 
taking his vocation by the interested over persuasion 
of others, the famous Dutch monk studied in Paris 
and in several other continental universities, and 
taught in some of them with distinction. He first 
came to England in 1497, and spent a happy time at 
Oxford, where he met the leading men of the day, 
including Colet, Grocyn, and Linacre. There began 
that enduring friendship between two of the most 
brilliant geniuses of the age, when Erasmus met 
Thomas More, then a young law student. ‘ They 
loved each other, understood each other, championed 
each other to the end.’ It is possible that, the great 
scholar met John Fisher at the same time; it is certain 
that a great mutual esteem, founded on the love of 
true learning, grew up between them. 

Bishop Fisher was deeply engaged in the projected 
foundation of St. John’s College, when Erasmus 
returned to England in 1509, and stayed with his 
beloved Thomas More in London; but the zealous 
Chancellor invited his brilliant friend to lecture on 
Greek at Cambridge. At that time Erasmus could 
have taken his choice of any of the leading univer- 
sities ; he himself tells us that France, Italy, Louvain 
and Oxford were all either willing or actively anxious 
to employ his services. The fact that he chose Cam- 
bridge as the scene of his first experiment at teaching 
Greek in England was largely due to the influence 
of John Fisher. 

It is also true that, though he always spoke with 
warm admiration of his alma mater, Paris was then 
eclipsed by Louvain in the study of theology, and so 
spared little attention to more general studies. Lou- 
vain, though praised by Erasmus in some respects, 
was rigidly opposed to the Humanist movement; 
while Italian scholarship was over-ripe and decadent. 
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Erasmus himself expressed his fears that, in bringing 
back the ancient learning, the scholars would also 
rebuild the temples of paganism. 

Oxford, also, was actively opposed to the study of 
Greek at that time; and the old circle of friends whose 
society had made that university delightful to him was 
now broken up. We can understand that, with such 
memories, Oxford without More would be unthink- 
able; while Cambridge with Fisher offered distinct 
attractions. Especially as the wise Chancellor was 
sympathetic to the New Learning. 

So Erasmus came to Cambridge, and, early in the 
October Term of 1511, began to expound the little 
grammar of Chrysoloras to a small number of pupils. 
They had probably heard the language attacked and 
defended with equal heat; and the reputation of the 
famous scholar would alone arouse mingled curiosity 
and awe. The Chancellor’s influence obtained for 
him the Regius Readership in Greek, and also the 
Lady Margaret Professorship in Divinity, to which 
he was re-elected in 1513. It was, doubtless, due to 
the same cause that he who, as Fuller says, ‘might 
have pickt and chose what house he pleased,’ went 
to Queens’, though Fisher was no longer President. 

‘In that beautiful old cloister at Queens’,’ says 
one of his modern successors, ‘where the spirit of 
the fifteenth century seems to linger, an entrance at 
the south-east corner gives access to a small court 
which is known as thé court of Erasmus. His lodg- 
ings were in a square turret of red brick at the south- 
east angle of the court. His study was probably a 
good-sized room which is now used as a lecture room; 
on the floor above this was his bedroom, with an 
adjoining attic for his servant. From the south win- 
dows of these rooms—looking on the modern Silver 
Street—he had a wide view over what was then open 
cerntry, interspersed with cornfields; the windings 
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of the river could be seen as far as the Trumpington 
Woods. The walk on the west side of the Cam, 
which is called the walk of Erasmus, was not laid out 
till 1684: in his time it was open ground with pro. 
bably no trees upon it.’? 

From Queens’ several of his famous letters are 
dated, and it was here that he worked at his great 
undertaking, the translation of the New Testament 
from the Greek, the famous Novum Testamentum, 
which he had intended to dedicate to Bishop Fisher 
before he received the honour of dedicating it to the 
Pope, Leo X, whose letter of approval was printed 
with the work. Here, too, he laboured at his revision 
of St. Jerome’s writings ‘consecrated to Archbishop 
Warham, an everlasting memorial of extraordinary 
respect,” as Rhenanus says. 

One of the earliest letters from Queens’ is addressed 
to his kindly friend, Ammonius of Lucca, a scholarly 
Italian who was Latin secretary to Henry VIII; it 
well shows Erasmus’s usual optimism against all 
adverse circumstances. He has few pupils, but ‘ Per- 
haps I shall have a larger gathering when I begin 
the grammar of Theodorus.’ This hope, however, 
does not seem to have been realised. ‘ But as yet I 
have not given much of myself to my hearers, desir- 
ing to look’ out for my health. The beer in this place 
I don’t like at all, and the wine is far from satisfac- 
tory. If you can order me a flagon of Greek wine, 
the very best you can find, you will make your Eras- 
mus happy.’ 

Ammonius cheered his friend accordingly, and re- 
fused any payment. 

“You have given me a double pleasure, most 
amiable Ammontius, by sending with your merry wine 
letters far merrier still, and smacking exactly of your 


1 Jebb, Rede Lecture, 1890. 
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genius and disposition, and these in my judgment 
are the sweetest that ever were.’ 

The same thoughtful friend gave him a white horse, 
which he was fond of riding about the streets and 
lonely environs of Cambridge; at other times he 
would stroll into Gerard the Bookseller’s shop ‘to 
while away a tedious hour . . . . discussing the typo- 
graphical merits of the last production of the press 
at Venice or Basel, or the possibility of getting a 
respectable Greek fount at Cambridge.’* The book- 
sellers, who were judiciously licensed, were generally 
foreigners, since most books were published abroad, 
and few Englishmen possessed the necessary know- 
ledge of them. The men of this trade also acted as 
agents when the suppression of heretical books be- 
came necessary. 

There can be no doubt that Erasmus’s three years’ 
experiment at Cambridge was a disappointment to 
him. Undoubtedly, he attracted a little band of 
genuinely devoted students, who carried on his tradi- 
tions in later years, and kept up a correspondence 
with him. His favourite appears to have been Henry 
Bullock, a youthful Fellow of Queen’s, who fostered 
Greek studies at the university in the critical interval 
between the departure of Erasmus and the appoint- 
ment of Richard Croke as Lecturer in Greek. Bullock 
combatted the Lutherans, and in consequence became 
one of Wolsey’s chaplains, and also Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge. Another pupil was William Gonell, 
at one time tutor to Sir Thomas More’s family. There 
was also a youth at King’s, Robert Aldrich (eventu- 
ally Bishop of Carlisle), who accompanied Erasmus 
on a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walsingham, at which 
shrine the famous scholar left as a votive offering, 
hung up on the wall, a short set of Greek iambics still 
extant; the theme being that while some ask for tem- 


? Mullinger. 
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poral blessings and bring valuable gifts, he only asks 
for a pure heart. He learned, on another visit, that 
the good monks had been puzzling earnestly over the 
verses, and disputing as to whether the characters 
were Arabic! 


Yet another of his little circle was John Watson, a 
university preacher and Fellow of Peterhouse, who 
afterwards became Master of Christ’s. When he was 
appointed to the living of Elsworth, seven miles from 
Cambridge, he thinks of his old master, and writes 
joyously : ‘ This is a capital rectory, but I shall have 
to spend half my first year’s income in repairs; such 
as it is, however, it is completely at your service 
whenever you may be disposed to come.’ A naive 
invitation, which must have touched the ailing 
scholar’s warm heart ! 


Two senior friends were his old pupil, Lord 
Mountjoy’s confessor, Richard Whitford, who was 
also chaplain to Bishop Fox; and Dr. Fawne, his 
successor in the Lady Margaret Professorship. 


Far above all these, however, reigned the good 
Chancellor, to whose paramount influence Erasmus 
ascribed all that was best and most encouraging in 
the university. To John Fisher, he declares, the 
peaceful introduction of the New Learning was due; 
he preserved the golden mean, neither doggedly 
adhering to the old learning nor siding with those 
who were wishing to set all traditional studies aside; 
in him are united the highest attainments, the most 
blameless character, and every virtue that becomes a 
bishop . . . . combined in an extraordinary degree. 


‘Unless I am much mistaken,’ he wrote, ‘the 
Bishop of Rochester is a man without an equal at 
this time, both as to integrity of life, learning, or 
broad-minded sympathies. I except only the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.’ 
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Fisher, in turn, thought very highly of Erasmus, 
and described him as ‘a man of admirable judgment, 
as is clear from his annotations (to the New Testa- 
ment). He chose him to be his theologian when he 
was appointed King’s Orator in the Lateran Council ; 
and, besides persuading him to write his paraphrase 
of St. John’s Gospel, inspired and pressed him to 
undertake his book on preaching. He knew that the 
main object of the great scholar’s work was, as 
Erasmus himself wrote to Wolsey, to aid solid learn- 
ing and advance the religion of Christ, ‘ Whom above 
all my writings would guard’... . ‘ Whatever little 
talent I have, it has been, once for all, dedicated to 
Christ; it shall serve His glory alone,’ he said in a 
letter to the Pope. ‘ It shall serve the Roman Church 
.... 1 might, if I had listened to other arguments, 
have been advanced to wealth and dignities; I can 
prove by the most solemn testimony that what I am 
saying is true. But this seemed to me a greater re- 
ward; I preferred to serve the glory of Christ rather 
than my own.’ 

Thomas More addressed some Latin verses to the 
reader of the Novum Iustrumentum, which he calls 
‘the holy work and labour of the learned and im- 
mortal Erasmus,’ to purify the text of God’s word. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s and More’s confessor, 
writes that ‘he is only too thankful for the light that 
has been thrown upon the true meanings of the Holy 
Scripture.’ Archbishop Warham informs Erasmus 
that the work has been welcomed by all his brother 
bishops to whom he has shown it. For the phrase 
‘true learning’ was rightly used in those days; it 
was understood to mean the exercise of man’s highest 
faculties on the end for which they were given him, 
the knowledge of his Creator, through His written 
word, and in all His wonderful works. Without arbi- 
trary division between sacred and profane learning, 
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all art and science tended to the supreme end, parts 
of one harmonious whole. Therefore, the dry, vain 
pedantry into which the traditional schoolmen had 
degenerated roused all that was best in the great 
thinkers of the day—men like Erasmus and his 
friends. 

Aldus, one of the distinguished scholar’s intimates, 
said that Erasmus could do twice as much work ina 
given time as any other man he had ever met. At 
one time he wrote as many as forty letters a day; and 
in another of his letters he says: ‘ During the last 
two years, besides much other work, I revised the 
epistles of Jerome, marking with an obelus spurious 
and interpolated passages. By a comparison of 
ancient Greek texts I have emended the whole New 
Testament and have annotated more than a thousand 
passages, not without profit for the theologians. | 
have begun commentaries to the Epistles of Paul, 
and shall complete them when I have disposed of the 
others.’ 

All this in spite of those two crushing burdens, 
constant ill health and frequent want of means. 
Always delicate, in later years he suffered much pain, 
and was ‘easily affected by trifling changes, as of 
wine or food or climate.’ Cambridge, in his day, 
was haunted by the plague; and the fen-country did 
not agree with him. Besides this, his pupils were 
not rich, and the expenses of his literary undertak- 
ings were considerable. With characteristically prac- 
tical generosity, Bishop Fisher gave him a settled 
annual pension of a hundred florins; Archbishop War- 
ham, making an exception to his rule, bestowed on 
him the rectory of Aldington in Kent: and Erasmus 
(whose principles were also opposed to non-residence) 
gave it up in exchange for an annual sum. His old 
pupil, Lord Mountjoy, also made an annual provision 
for him. But poor Erasmus was proverbially hard 
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up, and though his friends sometimes remonstrated 
with him for ‘ begging,’ few of them seemed to realise 
the acute anguish his own humiliating, and sometimes 
very pressing, needs caused the complex, sensitive 
enius; some of them, including his dear Colet, 
broached this painful subject in terms which—in his 
own words—stung him to the soul. Yet he maintains 
a kindly, playful good temper and hopefulness (de- 
spite periods of deep melancholy due to illness and 
overwork), which can only be called heroic. 
Rhenanus testified that ‘he was most constant in 
his attachments, no inscription on his list of friends 
being ever on any account changed . . . . He was 
liberal to the poor, among whom as he came home 
from Mass, as well as on other occasions, he used 
to distribute money by his servant and especially 
generous and kind to any young and promising stu- 


| dents who came to him in want of help. In society 


polite and charming, without any air of superiority, 
on every occasion really amiable.’ 

‘For months now,’ he writes to Ammonius from 
Cambridge, ‘I have been living the life of a snail, 
in its shell, stowing myself away in college and per- 
fectly mum over my books. The university is a soli- 
tude; most are away through fear of the plague, 
though even when all are here I find but little society. 
The expense is past enduring, the gain not a farth- 
ing.’ And to Colet: ‘I see no prospect of making 
money, for how can I demand it of men with empty 
pockets, since I am not without some sense of shame; 
and was born, moreover, with Mercury entirely un- 
propitious.’ 

So, after three years, Erasmus left Cambridge. 
And it was only after his departure that the real re- 
sults of his work there appeared. The succeeding 
years were marked by a new vigour in the university, 
centering in the Novum Instrumentum controversy ; 
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for that famous work appeared on March rst, 1516, 
By 1520 Erasmus can write to the Statholder of 
Holland: ‘ Theology is flourishing at Paris and 2 
Cambridge as nowhere else: and why? Because they 
are adapting themselves to the tendencies of the 
age; because the new studies, which are ready, if need 
be, to storm an entrance, are not repelled by them 
as foes, but are received by them as welcome guests,’ 
In 1521 he says: ‘ Three years ago the Bishop of 
Rochester, a true bishop and true theologian, told 
me that in place of (the old) sophistical argumenta- 
tions, now sober and wholesome disputatons are car- 
ried on between theologians, at the end of which they 
are not only more learned, but also better men.’ 


NoeLt MacponaLp WILY. 





THE ENGLISH HEDGE 


C ORNEL of bitter fruit and ruddy hues; 
Music of its hidden zithers these; 

Coral, and even ruby, manganese, 

Which cherry-cheeks and apple-skins suffuse. 


Stride of bramble in its summer march 

Along the wall of leaves and down the bank 
Pushes its tender thrust and pearly fangs 

Dust, drought and weariness at length shall parch. 


Another summer nobly spring, and haul 
A road where alder, maple, yew construct 
The rigid scaffolding for usufruct 

Of lissom vines to spread upon and sprawl. 


Glistening holly, floury wayfarer. 

So chicory whispers of a dim-lit home; 

So clematis, which rears enchanted foam. 
Its smothering mantles load the listening air. 


Yet choose you not black bryony, the vine 
Of vines in all the hedge if there be choice 
Of things that grow and force a man rejoice 
To make selection: Such a plant is mine. 


Your crotchet leans upon its cable length, 
Essays its toughness and its heavy fruit, 
The mighty weaving of its limbs, the brute 
Determination of its supple strength. 


And sinewy ge not to be displaced. 


Leaves gay shields at a joust, green, gold, and 
black ; 


As wanting yet devices drawn in lac; 
Or in an armoury hung, so duly spaced. 
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A NEW CATHOLIC PAPER. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—May I try to enlist your sympathy in a project I have 
in mind, namely, the founding of a new Catholic periodical? | 
apply to you, Sir, for advice since I have watched the career of 
BLACKFRIARS with interest from the beginning and I have been 
impressed hy your impartiality. I remember, too, all you did to 
secure in England an appreciation of the horrors of the rule of 
the Black-and-Tans in Ireland; I remember, too, how you have 
explained the Holy See’s condemnation of the Action Francaise 
with a fullness and an intellectual balance of judgement which 
have wholly convinced me and which I looked for in vain else- 
where. Nor can I forget the masterly articles you have had on 
the Anglican question, always charitable and yet direct in a way, 
and certainly written in a tone and manner which I have to 
admit are not always conspicuous in Catholic periodicals; and 
the remarkable series on Christian economics which was fear- 
less, valuable and true. Moreover, I have noted a fact that 
may have escaped the notice of many other people, namely, that 
very many of your articles have appeared in book-form as col- 
lected essays or as more detailed studies of the point at issue : 
and surely this is some indication of the permanent value of 
some at least of your contributions. 

What have I in mind in my proposal to found a Catholic 
periodical? Sir, I would like to attack the Catholic Press; and 
I mean the whole Catholic Press, not excluding BLACKFRIARS, 
for mark you, Sir, | would wish—perhaps not least—to criticise 
you yourself. 

Perhaps you will wonder why I should have this itch for 
attacking. I will explain it to you. I have a passion for irony, 
‘little sister to restraint,’ or rather not so much irony, for | 
think I lack the exquisite subtlety of intellect needed for irony ; 
but I want not only to make a hit, but to hit out very hard and 
very often at Catholic journalism which fF positively loathe. 
You may suggest that I need not buy what I do not like and so 
may save my soul from irritation less expensively than by found- 
ing a journal for the purpose of mere criticism. But I am in 
this unhappy position that my trade compels me to see Catholic 
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periodicals lying about in my office ; and I happen to be of that 
type of mind that must seek out what annoys it. 

Probably I suffer from some ‘ complex,’ but I have not been 
able to discover what name to give it. Do you think it may be 
the complex Inge, about which you published an article some 
months ago? Perhaps you would be so good as to put me in 
touch with the writer of the article, for he would surely know 
from what I suffer. 

If I see my purpose quite clearly, I intend to be merely critical, 
not in the creative but in the purely negative sense of that word, 
first because that is my temper of mind, secondly because it will 
lay me less open to attack, thirdly because it is more fun, 
fourthly because it is so easy—any fool can do it—and fifthly 
because it should produce a better sale for the journal. These 
reasons, you will agree with me, are all in the best tradition of 
modern journalism. There is, however, one practice of an 
older journalism that I should like to revive, and that is that 
the writers for my journal should remain anonymous. May I 
trouble you to be patient with me while I tell you why? Partly 
it is because I think that if I remain anonymous, readers of my 
journal (and I am bound to have readers if I am only critical 
enough and anonymous) may imagine that | am really someone 
rather important. That is quite a good point, Sir, which | 
recommend to you since you have unhappily set your face 
against the practice—I am sure to the prejudice of your sales. 
I] grant that even Swift broke loose from that custom, but we 
have not all his honesty. Moreover, the weightiest reason for 
wishing to remain anonymous is that the firm by which I happen 
to be employed might suffer in the sale of its wares if it were 
known that my prospective staff sits in its office. I should, or 
rather we should (for, like the devils in the Gospel, ‘ we are 
many ’) be sure to make enemies amongst Catholic journalists 
and their enmity might do our trade harm: so again, Sir, I 
hope you will agree with me that we are acting according to 
the best tradition of journalism when we desire to remain 
anonymous. Thus we shall be able to combine popularity in 
trade with the power of saying with impunity as many un- 
pleasant things as we like about anybody and everybody. 
Please don’t call us dishonest or any such hard name as that. 
Rather remember our necessities and pity us. 

There is just one last point I would like to put to you, and 
that is as to the name we propose to take. We are thinking 
of calling ourselves Hors b’Okruvres (Hugo, in his excellent 
handbook on how to learn French in six months, says that this 
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should be pronounced ORDERVRE). Do you think this likely to 
be a good name? We have some good reasons for the choice. 
Our journal is going to have all the qualities that go to make 
up that excellent item in the modern meal. We shall hope to 
be 

(1) Spicy and saucy ; 

(2) Unsubstantial and piquant ; 

(3) Not of any real value, but rather attractive to the 
very young and the very old who most favour 
this part of the meal; 

(4) Most liked by those who have little taste of their 
own and need to have it provided for them; 

(5) That part of the meal which the ordinary run of 
mankind can most easily do without. 


Believe me to be, Sir, 
Yours most truly, 
ANDREW BOYLE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Huc AND GABET: TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA, 
1844-6. Translated by William Hazlitt, now edited with 
an Introduction by Professor Paul Pelliott ; THz BRoapway 
TRAVELLERS, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross and Eileen 
Power. Two vols., 1928. (Routledge; 25/-.) 


The old yellow-backed edition has long been out of print, 
and it was a real joy to see a new one. Memory took us back 
to days in the nursery when one sprawled on the floor and 
gloated over the description of the huge tail of the fat sheep 
presented as a mark of distinction to these famous Lazarist 
missioners. Their efforts to get rid surreptitiously of the gluti- 
nous mass made one think of ‘one’s own efforts to get rid of 
tapioca! Was there ever such a book of travels written as 
this? The Tartars, the Mongols, the Thibetans, and the wily 
Chinese stand out in these pages as living pictures. One can 
see the unsophisticated yet rascally Samdadchiemba scalding 
himself with buckets of tea; one can hear the camels roaring 
as men try to push them on to the boats and squealing as their 
noses are twisted to make them do what is wanted. The 
amazing Lamasseries with their gold-plated turrets stand up 
before one; one can almost hear the droned prayers in their 
endless cadences and watch the prayer-wheels spinning. At 
times it all seems like a phantasmagoria of monks and monas- 
teries, of alternate hypocrisy and simplicity. 

The huge unwieldy pilgrimages, the devotees creeping, liter- 
ally for miles, on all fours round the monastery, the silent 
motionless reincarnation of the Buddha, who often seemed 
bored with his own statuesque positions and would have dearly 
loved to come down from his perch and romp; the yaks, the 
long-haired cattle, the snub-nosed Mongols, the ‘stinking 
Tartars ’ prancing on their horses, all combine to form an un- 
dying pictura of a land which it is hard to reconcile with the 
present state of that vast country. For vivid narrative these 
stories, told with an artless simplicity, are unrivalled. What a 
picture is afforded of the man whose very inside was frozen, 
of the herd of wild cattle suddenly turned to blocks of ice in 
mid-stream ! 

The editors have done well in retaining Hazlitt’s translation, 
but we wish their editorial work had been better done, It is 
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trying to find every spelling corrected in brackets, e.g, 
Kougour (Khougor), sometimes there are ten or twelve of 
these to the page. The map, too, can only be described as 
deplorable ; it is stitched in so that the centre is unreadable, 
it is not repeated in the second volume, and it is almost im- 
possible to discover the places mentioned. The Introduction, 
too, is laboured and needlessly meticulous, while its criticisms 
of the missionaries hardly seem supported by the evidence. 
Last of all, there is no index. Still, we cannot be too grateful 
to them for having preserved this amazing record of endurance. 
H.P. 


THE ATONEMENT. Papers from the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies, Cambridge, July 13—August 9, 1926. Edited by 
the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. (Cambridge: W. Heffer and 
Sons. 7/6 net.) 


Though this volume contains several interesting and useful 
papers, we find it on the whole disappointing. The first paper, 
on ‘ The Old Testament and the Gospels,’ is inadequate, par- 
ticularly so in its treatment of the important text : ‘ The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many’ (Mark x, 45). Also, to say 
the least, the wording of the paper is sometimes very inaccurate. 
We are toid, for instance (p. 2): ‘ The doctrine of origina) sin 
does not find distinct formulation in the Old Testament till very 
late. From the woman came the beginning of all sin, and by 
her we all die (Ecclus. xxv, 23). Though this precise state- 
ment comes late in the Scriptures . . .’ Does Dr. Arendzen 
seriously intend us to take this saying of Ecclesiasticus to be a 
distinct formulation of the doctrine of original sin? 

The last paper is on ‘ Modern Views.’ Like some others in 
the book, it is very diffuse, and hazy at times. We agree with 
Dr. Grimley that it is undesirable to say that ‘Christ is 
punished ’ for our sins; St. Thomas himself seems to avoid the 
phrase—e.g. in Summa Theol. III, xiv, 1 ad 3: ‘ Punishment 
always follows on the fault, actual or original, sometimes of the 
one who is punished, sometimes of the one for whom he who 
suffers the punishment satisfies. The latter was the case with 
Christ.’ But we cannot altogether agree with Dr. Grimley when 
he writes : ‘ Christ offered adequate atonement for him through 
His sufferings, which were thus the penalty of sin, but not by 
undergoing the penalties which man had deserved . . . Christ 
did not suffer even one of the actual penalties incurred by man’ 
(p. 275, italics ours). For this hardly agrees with what St. 
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Thomas says so frequently—e.g. Summa Theol. III, xiv, 1: ‘It 
was in order to satisfy for the sin of the human race that the 
Son of God took flesh and came into the world. Now one man 
satisfies for another’s sin by taking on himself the punishment 
due to the sin of the other. But these bodily defects, such as 
death, hunger, thirst, are the punishment of sin, which was 
brought into the world by Adam . . . Hence it was in accord- 
ance with the aim of the Incarnation that He should assume 
these penalties in our flesh in our behalf.’ Or again, III, 50, 1: 
‘It was fitting for Christ to die; first of all, to satisfy for the 
human race, which was condemned to die on account of sin 
.... Now it is a fitting way of satisfying for another to 
undergo the punishment which that other has deserved. And so 
Christ willed to die, that by dying He might satisfy for us.’ 
There is a preface of a dozen pages by the Editor, but we do 
not see that it serves any useful purpose. L.W. 


Tue Lire oF Moses. By Edmund Fleg, translated from the 
French by Stephen Haden Guest. Cr. 8vo. 232 pp. 
(Victor Gollancz, Ltd. ; 12/6.) 

Legends of Moses, yes ; Life of Moses, no! M. Fleg says truly 
that the critics have destroyed all idea of anything like a scienti- 
fic life of Moses, ‘ but,’ he continues, ‘ is not this life, as Israel 
has imagined it, interpreted it, and felt it through the ages, also 
history?’ Again we must distinguish: History of Israel’s 
dreams about Moses, yes; of Moses, no. But while dissenting 
from the title * history’ or ‘ life’ we are not blind to the charm 
of this strange medley of the marvellous, the naive and the 
Bible. It has a charm, that of the preposterous, that of Hans 
Andersen. Job, Balaam and Jethro are Pharao’s councillors, 
and when he has a dream which portends Moses, Balaam said, 
‘ Kill him!’ Jethro fled to Madian, Job held his tongue. Hence 
the Biblical fate of Balaam, the sufferings of Job, and the place 
of Jethro’s descendants in the Sanhedrin; and so on at every 
turn. A beautiful dream; but no wonder the grave of Moses 
was not allowed to be known ! H.P. 


St. PETER AND THE Keys. By Beatrice E. Warren. (Privately 
printed. 1/-.) 

The writer of this pamphlet tells us that it is the child of 
twenty years’ thought and deep heart-searchings. Every page 
of her pamphlet confirms her admission. Even when she is 
commenting on endlessly commented texts like ‘Thou art 
Peter’ her years of thinking reveal themselves by shadings, if 
not main lines, of originality. 
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The tragedy, not of the book but of the writer, is that after 
so many years of researches and heart-searchings she has arrived 
at a truth unfailingly and loudly taught by the largest and most 
authoritative body of Christians. The many nations in com. 
munion with the See of Peter have given unceasing voice to the 
unceasing Primacy of St. Peter. 

But the little book is a pathetic diagram of how a sheep, 
awakening to the sense of being lost, sought and at length 
found the Shepherd. It remains to the Sheep but to hear and 
follow the Shepherd. V. MeN. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PRoBLeM. By F. N. Blundell, M.P. (Sheed 
and Ward; pp. 90; 1/-.) 

This little book moves us from something like despair into 
something like hope—even though no page of it contains the 
name of God. The hope-kindling quality of the book is the 
name and status of the writer. He is a Catholic, he is a land- 
owner, and he is a Member of Parliament; yet he begins his 
book by making his own the pregnant sentence of Hasbach : 
* It will be remembered that since the fifteenth century English 
Agriculture has been sacrificed to the interests of industry.’ 

Mr, Blundell has seen so many true things about the land 
that we hope he will one day see the whole truth. When that 
moment of vision comes he will confess—with a smile—that his 
little book which he had the courage to write was an uncon- 
scious plea to continue sacrificing English Agriculture to the 
interests of Industry ! Everywhere is the book dominated by the 
categories and even the vocabulary of modern industry and 
finance. Nowhere does it recognise that a permanent cure of 
the land haemorrhage must put first things first, and not look 
on distribution with its transport and market as a primary neces- 
sity, even if a necessity. Let Mr. Blundell think out this fact 
and he will write a second better book. V. MeN. 


An Epic oF Bravery. The Servant of God, Sister Eugénie 
Joubert, Nun of the Holy Family of the Sacred Heart, 
1876—1904. Translated from the French by a Nun of the 
same Congregation. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd., London ; 3/6.) 


This simple and edifying story is the record of the short life 
of a young French girl who died, singularly beloved by all who 
knew her, at the early age of twenty-eight years, eight of which 
she had spent as a nun in the Congregation of the Holy Family 
of the Sacred Heart. Since her holy death in 1904, many 
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favours have been granted through her intercession. A com- 
mission of inquiry into the virtues of Sister Eugénie was begun 
in 1919, and the Introduction of her Cause is now confidently 
hoped for. S.M.D. 


Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE Home. By the Rev. James 
M. Gillis. (Calvert Series: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 4/-.) 

Fr. Gillis has a very breezy way with him. At times he 
rises to realms, of undoubted wit. But all his blithesomeness 
somehow fails to disguise the underlying cheerlessness of a 
short-sighted outlook. His view of Catholic domestic morality, 
despite some lofty thoughts on the ‘ Sacredness of Marriage,’ 
seems to us so negative and inadequate. He has many tears 
to shed on the prevailing decay of sex-morality ; and we may 
mingle our tears with his. But when he turns to mourn the 
decease of Mrs. Grundy and the banishing of old convention- 
alism, our eyes remain dry. Of course, it is arguable that it 
would have been better to have left the baby in the bath than 
to have turned it out with the bath-water. But it is foolish 
to cry over the spilled bath-water. Similarly, Fr. Gillis has 
little admiration for the moderns’ cult of ‘sincerity’ and 
‘frankness,’ and he deplores the overthrow of the old taboos 
and reticences. It may be granted that when modern youth 
‘expresses itself’ the revelation is often pretty hideous. But 
it is the ‘ self’ that is at fault rather than the ‘ expressing.’ 
True Christian modesty is the artless, unfeigned expression of 
a true Christian outlook. It will brook no sham and it will 
hide no shame: it is shameless in the sense of having nothing 
to be ashamed of. Indeed sincerity (veritas in the language 
of St. Thomas, 2a, 2ae, 168, 1, ad 3) is of its very essence. It 
is a pity to quench the smoking flax. 

If the world has lost its first principles and ultimate sanc- 
tions (as Fr. Gillis never tires of reminding us), it is the first 
principles and ultimate sanctions of the Christian life that must 
be emphasised. We must reaffirm the old Pauline paradox of 
a Law of Liberty and Grace, wherein alone lies salvation. 
Pagan lawlessness spells chaos, and the burden of the law of 
self-sufficient conventionalism neither we nor our fathers have 
been able to bear. All have sinned and need the glory of 
God. The sweet yoke of Christ delivers at once from the 
servitude of sin and the bondage of the law. 

That Fr. Gillis lacks the vision of a St. Paul may seem 
unfair ground for complaint. Still, it is no new gospel we ask, 
but the retelling of the old story. V.W, 
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The Church Triumphant (Treasury of the Faith No. 35), by 
the Rev. J. P. Arendzen, Ph.D., D.D., M.A., fittingly con. 
cludes the series with a consideration of man’s last end. The 
life of the Blessed is first considered from the standpoint of 
the two faculties of intellect and will—a less a priori method 
of approach might have been more convincing—and this is 
followed by two excellent chapters on the ‘ Secondary Sources 
of Happiness in Heaven’ and the ‘ Consequences and Implica- 
tions of Life in Heaven.’ 

We fear that the abstruseness of the opening paragraphs 
may dishearten the ‘ ordinary reading public,’ for whom the 
series is intended. There is an unhappy phrase on p. 17 
where it is said that ‘ God creates in us a new faculty, which 
we call by the technical name of lumen gloriae.’ 

V.W. 


THe Surge Way oF St. THERESE OF LisiEUx. By Father Bene- 
dict Williamson. (Kegan Paul. 10/6 net.) 


Fr. Benedict Williamson has long been a devoted disciple of 
St. Thérése, and in his new book he is obviously seeking to 
draw all men into her ‘sure way ’—a way which is, as he 
shows, suitable to those of every condition of life. The book 


is, therefore, an introduction to those to whom the Saint is 
yet unknown, a re-introduction to those who, knowing her but 
superficially, do not really know her at all. It is an appeal, 
written in the author’s characteristic style, to the men and 
women of to-day, and the personal, and, one might say, topical, 
note prevails throughout. Given such readers we trust that 
many may learn to know St. Thérése, and so be led to walk 
henceforth in her way Godwards. The chapter on ‘ St. Thérése 
and the Marriage State’ is particularly interesting, and might 
profitably be pondered upon by all young people about to 
marry. 

It is a pity that the passages translated from the French are 
often so unfortunate, sometimes even inexact, and in many 
places occur faults of grammar and punctuation which a care- 
ful reading of proofs might easily have remedied. 

M.M. 





